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Record year of production, employment—De- 
crease in Group I areas—Handicapped place- 
ments increase—Mobilization of nurses. 


AMERICA’S SECOND year of participation in World 
War II witnessed all-time highs in production and 
employment, reaching a total labor force of 64.8 
million in July. Having hit our production stride 
nationally, from now on the War Manpower Com- 
mission will be concerned with three widely divergent 
types of situations. 

In many areas there will be the necessity for con- 
tinuing with full vigor manpower mobilization efforts. 
It is extremely urgent that the leveling off in over-all 
national manpower needs does not lead to com- 
placency and easing up in areas where critical labor 
shortages will continue for some time. In an in- 
creasing number of areas the War Manpower Com- 
mission will be faced mainly with “‘adjustments”’ in 
the labor force—shifts and alterations resulting from 
cut-backs in production on the one hand and in- 
creased production in some fields on the other. In 
still other areas there will be extensive cut-backs in 
munitions production, and positive action to re- 
convert to civilian production will be required if 
unemployment is to be avoided in these localities. 

To the United States Employment Service falls 
the job of placing workers released by cut-backs. 
This presents problems, especially if other work 
is not available locally. If workers are willing to go 
to other areas—particuarly those of labor shortage— 
the cut-back unemployment will be but temporary 
in nature for those involved. In some cases the cut- 
backs have proved beneficial and have relieved 
conditions of labor stringency ina community. While 
a cut-back of 150,000 workers has been scheduled to 
occur in the small arms, ammunition, and ordnance 
industries, 500,000 additional workers must be found 
to fill requirements of such industries as meat packing, 
coal mining, lumbering, smelting, foundry, forge 
shop, aircraft, shipbuilding, synthetic rubber, radar 
and radio, ball bearing, high octane gasoline, truck, 
and “‘secret construction” fields. There is an insistent 
call, too, for workers in “hot, heavy, and dirty” 
types of work. Thus, barring their unwillingness to 
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accept placements in another area, the men released 
from jobs because of cut-backs in production, should 
be readily absorbed in the labor force. Dr. William 
Haber, Assistant Executive Director of the WMC 
revealed recently that WMC is working closely with 
the War and Navy Departments in planning cut- 
backs and every effort is being made to see that they 
will occur wherever possible in acute labor shortage 
areas where the workers will be readily absorbed. 

The War Department has indicated that in all pro- 
duction rescheduling, cut-backs, or shut-downs of facili- 
ties producing materials of war for the Army Service 
Forces or the Army Air Forces, efforts are being made 
to provide WMC with notice when the staphage order 
is officially signed. This is done to enable all agencies 
concerned to work with the employer to determine the 
number and types of workers to be released and on 
what date and to facilitate arrangements for the reem- 
ployment of the displaced workers in other essential 
industry. 

After final decision to make a cut-back is reached 
and it has been determined that the facilities thus made 
available will not be used by another contracting 
agency of the War Department, the procurement 
agency involved in the cut-back will immediately 
notify the regional office of the WMC. If the office 
making the notification has knowledge of subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers who will be substantially affected, 
notification concerning these employers is also trans- 
mitted to the WMC regional offices, 
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Whenever military security permits, the manage- 
ment and workers of plants affected by production 
shifts or shut-downs are to be given a full explanation 
of the circumstances underlying the action. Every 
effort will be made to arrive at determination of pro- 
duction changes far enough in advance of the actual 
cut-back or shift to give sufficient time for the man- 
power and material problems to be worked out as 
smoothly as possible. 


gAfter rising steadily for the past year, the number 
of critical labor shortage areas fell from 77 to 69 in 
the WMC list effective December 1, 1943. Thirteen 
previously critical areas were dropped from the Group 
I classification while five were added. Three of the 
communities removed—Salt Lake City, Utah; Bur- 
lington, Iowa; and Texarkana, Tex.—were taken out 
of the classification as a result of cut-backs in produc- 
tion in the areas. Cut-backs, involving small arms, 
also changed the classification of Lowell, Mass., from 
a Group III (slight labor surplus after 6 months) to 
a Group IV (substantial labor supply after 6 months) 
area. Other changes were accredited to effective 
womanpower programs and improved utilization of 
available manpower and recruitment. 


qOn December 10, President Roosevelt signed a bill 
which (1) sets up a “national pool’’ plan for Selective 
Service, directing that pre-Pearl Harbor fathers be 
placed at the bottom of the draft list and that none 
of them be called as long as “‘nonfathers”’ are availa- 
ble for induction (however, the bill also states that 
this induction plan shall not be allowed to affect 
“the usual regular and orderly flow of the Nation’s 
manpower into the armed forces’’); (2) cancels occu- 
pational inductions on the basis of such lists as 
WMC’s nondeferable activity and occupation list; 
(3) orders a review of physical and mental standards 
now maintained by the armed forces, to see if some 
men now deferred for these reasons can be admitted 
for military service; (4) requires that occupational 
deferments be reviewed by draft appeal boards in 
the areas where registrants are employed rather than 
by appeals boards in their place of residence; (5) per- 
mits registrants to take preinduction physical ex- 
aminations. Referring to the bill recently, the 
President indicated that it will have relatively little 
significance with regard to either the administration 
of the Selective Service System or the induction of 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 


4A pilot study of three industries has been made by 
the WMC’s Bureau of Manpower Utilization to lay 
a basis for transferring workers from war production 
to peacetime industry. Through the development of 
similar studies for all important industries, the 
Bureau believes it will be possible to indicate types of 
peacetime activities which at the end of the war should 
first be encouraged to expand in order to absorb 
quickly workers dismissed from war plants. Special 
aids have also been devised for placing disabled 
veterans in civilian occupations. 
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{Placements of haniienpped ind by the USES 
for the first 9 months of 1943 increased 129.5 percent 
over the same period for 1942. The total number of 
handicapped persons who have found employment 
this year through the USES is 139,862 as compared 
with 60,932 for the same period in 1942. 

In some States the percentage of increase has been 
more than tenfold. It is notable that the percentage 
has risen most sharply in labor shortage areas where 
the WMC has insisted upon the highest utilization of 
the available labor supply. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the percentage rose rapidly in the three 
months’ period of July, August, and September as 
the manpower situation became acute. In Michigan, 
where the labor shortage has been a problem over a 
long period, the number of handicapped persons em- 
ployed was greater than in Massachusetts but the 
percentage of increase was lower. Michigan had 
begun to call upon its handicapped earlier. 

Figures for July, August, and September of 1943 
indicate that over half of the handicapped went into 
work calling for some degree of skill and experience. 
Of the total, 51,490, only 23,336 were classified as 


unskilled labor. The remaining 28,154 included pro- 


fessional and managerial, 1,002; clerical and sales, 
4,138; service, 5,942; skilled and semiskilled, 17,072. 


4 As an important step in the mobilization of Amer- 
ica’s nurses for wartime needs, a Nation-wide regis- 
tration of all graduate nurses will be conducted 
during the second week of February. The registra- 
tion is being held by the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service of the WMC to obtain an up-to-date 
inventory of nurses in the country. The 25,000 mem- 
bers of the Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Medical Association have volunteered to act as 
registrars. 
* * * 


Because of the current paper shortage, the 
Manpower Review will appear, for at least 
the duration, in this format. By elimi- 
nating the covers and by using space to 
best advantage, the new format will save 
over 7,500 pounds of paper. 
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ONE OF THE most important points of contact between the War Manpower Commission and industry is 
the employer service interviewer in the local United States Employment Service office. By necessity a jack- 
of-all-trades, he must yet be a master of several. Not only must he be thoroughly familiar with local office 
operations, but he is also concerned with problems of aie relations, turn-over, absenteeism, public rela- 
tions, labor hoarding, and restrictive hiring specifications. Known now and in the past by such other titles 
as employer contact interviewer, field contact man, field visitor, or employer relations representative, he is 








no “swivel servant.” His work carries him into the farthest reaches of his administrative area, into factories 


and mines and into offices. 


Beginning with a modest introduction in the last war, the work of the employer service interviewer has 
steadily increased in significance, receiving an especially strong impetus from this war. Asa recognition of 
this fact, a major portion of the current issue of the Manpower Review is devoted to this aspect of local office 
operations. The following articles present both Washington headquarters and local office viewpoints. 





Interviewet's 
Bailiwick 
Sin 


*“YOU’VE SOLD me on the idea of hiring more 
women but I can’t sell my foremen,” remarked a 
plant manager to the employer service interviewer. 
The interviewer asked for an opportunity to talk to 
the foremen. The meeting was held, the interviewer 
explained the stringency of the local manpower situ- 
ation and told the foremen how other plants were 
utilizing women. Result? The foremen saw the 
light, and_the plant is today using a significant num- 
ber of women workers. 

Then there is the case of the company which main- 
tained a downtown hiring office and a plant hiring 
office. The downtown office was rejecting men who 
had qualifications similar to those of men being hired 
at the plant office. The employer service interviewer 
saw the trouble: the downtown hiring official was not 
fully informed of the changing requirements of the 
plant and was too far removed from the scene of 
operations to get the ‘“‘feel’? of plant conditions. 
At the employer service interviewer’s suggestion, a 
plan was adopted by the company for rotating the two 
hiring officials so that each spent part of his time at 
the plant and a part in the downtown office. 

Was the employer service interviewer stepping 
outside his bailiwick in these two instances or was 
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he properly performing his job? What is the extent 
of his bailiwick and what is “‘out of bounds’? In 
arriving at an answer to these questions, let us take 
a brief backward glance at the job as it developed 
during the period from World War I to the present. 

During World War I, when local offices, as now, 
were faced with the problem of distributing a dimin- 
ishing supply of workers to meet the voracious de- 
mands of war industry, some of the more progressive 
offices made “good will” calls upon employers. How- 
ever, visiting employers to solicit job openings was 
generally considered an unnecessary and expensive 
undertaking. When, after the war, jobs became 
scarce and applicants numerous, ‘‘agents” or “flying 
squads” were frequently employed by local offices to 
solicit work opportunities from employers. Little 
or no attempt was made to relate their work, which 
was primarily of a “selling” nature, to the operation of 
other divisions of the office. The need for continu- 
ing employer-relations activities, closely integrated 
with the other functions of the office, soon became 
evident. 

In 1937 the Manual, A Field Visiting Program for the 
Public Employment Service, was issued by the United 
States Employment Service. It stated that repre- 
sentatives of the local office should visit employers 
‘with any or all of these three purposes: (1) to estab- 
lish friendly relations; (2) to offer information about 
the Service; and (3) to obtain facts regarding the par- 
ticular business (required by the office for use in the 
selection of such workers as may subsequently be 
requested).” It not only stressed the need for recog- 
nizing the promotional aspect of bringing the Service 
to the attention of possible users, but emphasized the 
operating desirability of visiting employers who were 
already patrons, to supply them with particular infor- 
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mation or obtain from them facts needed in placement 
activities. 
" Have these objectives changed since 1937? 

Despite labor shortages we still retain the promo- 
tional objective—in contrast to our World War I 
attitude. We hold the belief now that we should get 
orders for the bulk of openings in war production to 
enable us to make proper allocation of available labor; 
we believe that, in order to utilize promptly all per- 
sons applying for work, thereby minimizing any loss 
of man-hours to war production, we should work 
aggressively to develop orders. In addition, there is 
the responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
friendly relations in order to secure cooperation in 
other aspects of the manpower program. This re- 
quires that we explain constructively to the employer 
the objectives of the manpower program. The “good 
will’? of the employer is more solidly built by obtain- 
ing his respect than by assuming that he is always 
correct. Furthermore, we not only now have many 
more of our own services to bring to his attention, 
but we also may want to tell him of services available 
through other agencies that will help him solve his 
manpower problems, 


Objective Holds 


There can be no doubt concerning the survival, up 
to the present time, of the objective of obtaining infor- 
mation about the employer’s business. The only 
change is the expansion of the scope of information to 
be obtained and the purposes for which it is obtained; 
our concept of what each entails has broadened and 
we have new tools for accomplishing them. 

What, if anything has been added? 

The recognition that assisting an employer to make 
the best possible use of his present labor force is 
equally as important as filling his order for additional 
workers. The interviewer who is reported to have 
objected to a utilization study because it would 
reduce the volume of expected placements is, we 
believe, the exception rather than the rule. 

The development of the job of the employer service 
interviewer falls into three stages, which can be de- 
scribed by comparing them with the jobs of sales clerk, 
sales person, and sales engineer as they appear in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. ‘The sales clerk merely 
wraps up the article chosen by the customer and hands 
it to him. The sales person assists the customer in 
making the selection by suggestions and explanations, 
emphasizing the chief selling point of the article, fre- 
quently telling or showing the customer how to use the 
article. The sales engineer sells products that require 
professional or technical knowledge over and above a 
trade knowledge based on familiarity with the prod- 
ucts sold; computes the cost of installing equipment 
and calculates saving in production costs anticipated 
through use of the equipment; makes estimates from 
blue prints, plans, or other written records submitted 
by potential customers, and draws up and proposes 
changes in equipment or use of materials which would 
result in cost reduction or more efficient operation of 
the enterprise. 

The employer service interviewer is approaching 
the “sales engineer” level, and although he will 
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request the assistance of technical consultants to solve 
complex problems, he has a responsibility for recog- 
nizing the problem, for determining through proper 
channels whether technical assistance is available, for 
attempting to convince the employer of his need for 
this assistance if it is available, and for reporting to the 
office his success or failure in getting results. 

Relationship of employer relations function to placement.— 
The Manual of 1937 stated that, while it was per- 
missible to maintain a special field visiting staff for 
making contacts with employers who had never used 
the Employment Service, visits to regular patrons to 
supply information or obtain facts to assist the office 
in filling its orders were to be made by staff members 
directly connected with the placement process. At 
the present time we believe that employer relations 
activities must be closely integrated with the place- 
ment process so that continuous relations with em- 
ployers may be maintained. Hence, the recommen- 
dation that in the “streamlined” office of today, the 
order-taking function be assigned to persons in the 
Employer Contact Unit of the Employer Relations 
Division who will be thoroughly and continuously 
acquainted with the employer and his problems, and 
who can apply their knowledge to obtain effective 
utilization of labor. The.same close -relationship 
with employers can also be applied to verification; 
therefore, the responsiblity for verifying placements 
has also been assigned to the Employer Contact Unit. 
To eliminate the need for taking written applications 
for employment and to accelerate the making of 
referrals, the selection and referral functions were 
assigned to the Labor Supply Division. Close coor- 
dination and exchange of information between the 
two divisions regarding any specific placement prob- 
lem is of prime importance. 

Employer service interviewer tools—These are: (1) 
information about the employer and his labor needs, 
and (2) information about the services available to 
the employer in the local, area, State, or regional 
WMC offices and in other agencies. Through the 
use of these two tools, a plan of service may be devel- 
oped for the employer. 


Storehouses of Information 


The local USES and area WMC offices have become 
storehouses of employer information. As a result 
of-our ES-270 and manning table programs, we have 
more detailed information than we had even dared 
hope for in 1937. The responsibility for obtaining 
ES-270 reports gives the employer service interviewer 
the opportunity to discuss the items of information he 
receives, and to make immediate suggestions con- 
cerning necessary follow-up. Figures showing antici- 
pated labor needs may lead alike to the development 
of orders and to the discussion of plans for recruitment. 
Mounting turn-over, increasing absenteeism, a lag in 
increased employment of women, these and other 
signs may point the way to action that can be dis- 
cussed then and there. More intensive analysis of 
his gleanings may have to be made by the interviewer 
on his return to the office where he can consider it in 
the light of other information on file. On the basis of 
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his findings, he may have to revisit the employer. 

The manning table with its information on the 
plant’s occupational composition, inventory of its 
workers, timetable of losses to the armed forces, and 
schedule of its labor needs, furnishes the basic data 
for necessary action by management to solve its man- 
power problems. Likewise, for the WMC it presents 
facts upon which to base assistance to the employer 
in his manpower utilization program, in his training 
programs, and in coordinating recruitment and place- 
ment. In many regions it is the responsibility of the 
employer service interviewer to explain these advanta- 
ges to management and to assist in the preparation of 
a manning table. Once prepared, the manning table 
can serve, too, as a basis for working out a plan of 
service. However, neither the manning table nor the 
ES-270 report alone will solve manpower problems, 
Probable causes and a suggested course of action can 
be found in the combined data, but the plan of action 
must be positive if the problem is to be solved. An 
analysis of operating information available in the local 
office can also be made to serve a useful purpose. 
For example, studies of the reasons for a large volume 
of requests for Statements of Availability from any 
one employer may indicate the need for remedial 
action and the kind of action required, while figures 
showing a high proportion of referrals as against 
placements with any one employer may serve as 
another ‘“‘flag.” 

It is not expected that the employer service inter- 
viewer himself can provide all of the technical or 
other services required by the employer. He can, how- 
ever, provide a great deal of assistance through his 
knowledge of the present labor market, his experience 
with other employers, and his familiarity with all 
types of services (local, area, State, or regional) that 
can be brought to the assistance of the employer to 
meet his specific problems. For example, he may 
offer the employer such divers services as: providing 
information on the present and anticipated aspects of 
the over-all labor market picture—a guide to the 
employer in planning to meet his future manpower 
needs; arranging for the assistance of a training con- 
sultant to help the employer plan his in-plant training; 
or a utilization consultant to assist the employer in 
attempting to reduce turn-over and absenteeism, or 
to obtain the most effective use of his present employ- 
ees, or to re-engineer the job, or a job analyst to deter- 
mine the suitability of jobs for women or the 
physically handicapped; or the assistance of the 
Recruitment Unit in planning a recruitment cam- 
paign; or he may only take an order for additional 
workers if that is all the service which is needed. 
By the same token, he may arrange to “borrow” 
workers from an employer for loan to employers who 
need them more urgently; he may recruit workers 
that are to be laid off; or he may arrange for the refer- 
ral to the local office of workers who apply at the gate 
but are not hired by the company. He may also use 
the visit to prevail upon the employer to relax his 
restrictive hiring specifications against women, minor- 
ity, handicapped, and other groups. 

Thus we get back to the question which was raised 
in the beginning: What constitutes the bailiwick of the 
employer service interviewer? Obviously, we must 
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conclude that anything in the employer’s zone of 
interest which has a bearing upon the ability of the 
local office to supply labor to essential activities is 
within the employer service interviewer’s bailiwick. 


Problems in Need of Solution 


The growth of responsibility of the employer service 
interviewer has brought with it a number of problems 
which some local offices have attempted to solve in a 
variety of ways. Several of these problems are de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue under ‘‘Employer Serv- 
ice Interviewers on the Hiring Line,” and a number 
of them are discussed below. Other local office per- 
sonnel are invited to submit to Manpower Review their 
comments or proposed solutions to any or all of these 
problems. 

Problem No. 1—Developing a plan of service.—Mr. 
Bevan, in the article “Utilizing Employer Labor 
Market Information” on p. 10 states that each time 
information is collected from an employer, it is im- 
mediately analyzed and a plan of service is prepared 
and action taken. The example he gives shows the 
relationship of the employer relations representative 
to the labor utilization analyst, the focus of the local 
office resources on the problem, and the continuing 
developmental nature of a plan of service. What 
records, if any, should be kept by the local office of 
the plan as it develops? Should the plan be formal- 
ized? Should any record be given to the employer? 

Mr. Sarkin, in his article “Making Field Contacts 
Meaningful” on p. 7 states that upon returning to 
the office, the visits should be written up in detail to 
show what purpose has been accomplished, and what 
the plans are for follow-up. Is this a plan of service? 


Problem No. 2—Controlling the employer visiting pro- 
gram.—Previous instructions have provided that a defi- 
nite schedule of employer visiting be established, and 
various types of call-up files have been used by many 
offices to indicate when a revisit should be made. Mr. 
Sarkin in his article, supra, says “Visits will be made 
at regular intervals unless the employer should call for 
special assistance.”” Should there be regular periodic 
visits to employers other than for the purpose of ob- 
taining ES-270 reports? Should visits be made only 
when there is a specific purpose to be accomplished? 
What controls can be established in the latter case to 
insure that visits will be made when required? When 
should visits be made to other than ES—270 employers? 
How can this be controlled? 


Problem No. 3—Maintaining employer records.—This 
problem is closely related to problems No. 1 and No. 2. 
Employer Record Card, Form USES-330, generally 
has been found to be inadequate for present operations; 
however, many offices have felt the need for some 
method of maintaining a continuing picture of their 
relations with employers (ES—270 employers and oth- 
ers) and of integrating all the information now dis- 
persed throughout the office. Such a system should 
require a minimum of recopying and should be so set 
up as to obviate the making of mechanical, routine 
entries as so frequently occurred in the preparation of 
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EMPLOYER SERVICE INTERVIEWER IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Problems Solved 
Build Good Will 


7 s By JAMES H. SCHULTZ 


Administrative Assistant, 
United States Employment 
Service for Texas 


CALLING AN EMPLOYER by his first name and 
telling him he has a foreman who is using poor judg- 
ment is a privilege hard to gain and easily lost. We 
know, and operate on the knowledge that if the United 
States Employment Service and War Manpower 
Commission use their present position wisely and in- 
telligently, there will be a legitimate place for our 
services in a post-war labor market. New and here- 
tofore unheard-of industries have created an oppor- 
tunity for development of employer relations far 
beyond previous anticipations. As a result of accel- 
erated wartime activity the spotlight has been focused 
on the USES, and the doors to top management are 
open. In the past interviewers were “privileged’”’ to 
contact only department heads and other subordinate 
personnel. 


The functions of the employer relations interviewer 
require a sense of responsibility and a capacity for 
analysis and planning and leadership second only to 
that of management. He must have a well-grounded 
and complete knowledge of (1) recruitment, place- 
ment, and local labor supply; (2) requirements of 
ES-270 reporting; (3) manning tables and replace- 
ment schedules; and (4) other agencies and organiza- 
tions contributing to the war effort. In addition, he 
must be thoroughly versed in all WMC programs in 
order to discuss intelligently with the employer situa- 
tions and problems originating either in the plant or 
in the community that affect labor supply and pro- 
duction, and to recommend solutions to any difficul- 
ties encountered. The discharge of these responsi- 
bilities is the major job of a wartime employer rela- 
tions interviewer—in this job he is gaining the employ- 
er’s confidence and rendering a realistic service in 
furthering full labor utilization. 

All establishments contacted for ES—270 informa- 
tion by the employer relations interviewer are under 
constant observation with regard to labor demands. 
Where Manning Tables are involved, he may make 
a more comprehensive study of the employer’s organ- 
ization and personnel problems, and is in a position 
to offer constructive suggestions where warranted. 
Although the employer relations interviewer cannot 
be considered an industrial expert, his knowledge 
gained from these activities enables him to discover 
weaknesses in the utilization of labor and to suggest 
solutions to the problems. 

Numerous requests are received for advice concern- 
ing the present labor market conditions, types of 
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training available, housing and transportation facili- 
ties, the Stabilization Program, and other problems 
created by the ever-changing picture. The employer 
relations interviewer must, therefore, be able to help 
employers develop, organize, and utilize labor in ac- 
cordance with the existing facilities and encourage 
employers to face the labor situation with a realistic 
and cooperative attitude. The Stabilization Program 
and the processing of statements of availability has 
placed a particularly difficult and delicate employer 
relations problem on the interviewers who have been 
delegated this responsibility. 


Closer cooperation between industry and the USES 
is paying dividends. For example, the rate of absen- 
teeism of production workers employed by a large 
milling concern in Texas was very high. The em- 
ployer, however, had made no particular study of 
the problem and was taking the situation as a matter 
of course. In the preparation of the ES—270 reports 
on this concern, the USES interviewer was able to 
show the employer the high rate of absenteeism, and 
a study of the situation was undertaken at his sugges- 
tion. The survey disclosed that the excessive rate 
of absenteeism was due primarily to employees taking 
time off for necessary shopping, for paying bills and 
for other personal matters. When the employer 
created a new service in the personnel department to 
handle personal errands of employees, absenteeism 
was appreciably reduced. 


Another example of cooperation between industry 
and the USES was disclosed in a large local manu- 
facturing concern. A training program was instituted 
by the USES office in which women production work- 
ers were trained and allocated to this firm. Shortly 
thereafter, the women began reporting to the USES 
office with various complaints of dissatisfaction. At 
the suggestion of the employer relations interviewer, 
a conference was held with the employer to discuss the 
matter. A thorough analysis of the situation dis- 
closed that the trouble was caused by a woman super- 
visor. She was transferred to another department and 
replaced by a male employee. The change eliminated 
the complaints. 


In Dallas two local foundries called the USES on 
the same day and stated that they would be unable to 
meet production schedules unless they had more 
workers. The employer relations interviewer was 
sent to visit the plants. At one he found that there 
was ample labor, but that the workers refused to 
work longer hours. The interviewer was introduced 
to the key workers and explained to them the strained 
condition of the local labor supply and the necessity 
for full utilization of available labor. The workers 
realized that an emergency existed and cooperated 
by working the necessary additional hours. 

At the second plant the interviewer found that an 
actual shortage of labor existed. He discussed the em- 
ployer’s problem with him, took an order that indi- 
cated his minimum needs for additional workers, and 
worked out the details necessary to obtain the workers. 


Unable to secure sales clerks for his department store 
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one of the leading merchants in the Texarkana area, 
in which there is a large Negro population, appealed 
to the USES for assistance. An employer relations 
interviewer in analyzing the labor situation suggested 
the use of Negro sales clerks to serve the Negro cus- 
tomers. The employer reluctantly agreed to hire two 
Negro girls and was pleased with the results. This 
step is a departure from institutionalized commercial 
practice in that community, and other local stores are 
following the practice by utilizing Negroes for sales 
work. 

These are a few of the many similar cases handled 
every day by the employer relations interviewer. 
There will be increasing opportunities where the in- 
telligent judgment and application of acquired knowl- 
edge of the employer relations interviewer will be 


instrumental in solving employer problems which, in 
turn, will increase the production necessary for speed- 
ily ending the war. 

In future years, the attitude of the employer toward 
the USES will depend in a large measure on the way 
he is served today. Although we are concerned with 
the administration of war emergency regulations, 
which the employer is virtually compelled to observe, 
the major objective of the WMC program will not 
be furthered nor relationships with employers strength- 
ened by dictatorial approach. The employer relations 
interviewer has a responsibility to show that training, 
upgrading, nondiscrimination, utilization, and good 
personnel policies are to the employer’s own immedi- 
ate advantage. This is made possible only if he gains 
the employer’s confidence and respect. 


MAKING FIELD CONTACTS MEANINGFUL 


Employer Visits 
—Give and Take 


- - By MEYER H. SARKIN 


Supervising Interviewer, Employer Relations 
Division, United States Employment Service, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


FROM THE VERY HUMBLE BEGINNING of the 
United States Employment Service to its present 
complex wartime responsibilities within the frame- 
work of the War Manpower Commission, field con- 
tact programs have undergone many changes to 
keep pace with emergencies. From the start there 
were shifts in emphasis. At one time interviewers 
were carefully trained for “‘sales’? campaigns directed 
solely at employers and calculated to develop job 
openings; now we have come to the point where a 
field visit, as we shall show, embraces the divers 
mutual needs of the employer and the Service. 

Before sending a representative out, several prelim- 
inary steps must be taken in the local office. First, 
seasoned interviewers, usually from the employer re- 
lations section, must be carefully schooled in such 
things as the principles of salesmanship, information 
on current Employment Service policies, the local 
stabilization program, manning table preparation, 
job utilization, clearance, and other subjects. Follow- 
ing this, we must develop satisfactory facilitating de- 
vices according to the needs of the individual office. 
It might be advisable to discard the abbreviated forms 
on which only limited information can be recorded 
and substitute in their stead a simple folder system. 
Each folder would assemble all available data about 
a particular employer, now filed separately in most 
offices: copies of manning tables, replacement sched- 
ule summaries, ES-270 reports, referral and placement 
statistics, company labor policies, and hiring specifi- 
cations. 

Whether folders should be set up alphabetically or 
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geographically will depend entirely upon the number 
of employers to be serviced and the size of the com- 
munity. Where the geographical arrangement is de- 
cided upon, a master alphabetical index on 3 by 5 
cards will act as a control. To facilitate the locating 
of a folder, each control card should be marked to 
note the geographical zone under which the folder is 
filed. Tabs can be arranged either on the folder or 
index card to call attention to firms which require 
frequent or seasonal contacts. 

Formerly, at this point, the employer would have 
been called for a definite appointment and since 
there was only one reason for the visit (order solicita- 
tion) no further preparation was necessary. Now, 
however, a visit may be made to cover one or more of 
the many new responsibilities of the USES. The 
field representative must, of necessity, discuss with the 
employer at the time of the preliminary telephone 
call, the specific purpose of the visit. He should in- 
form the company representative that he is seeking 
certain information since it will often be necessary 
for the company to collect these data prior to the visit. 
This is especially true in the case of the ES—270 report. 
At the same time, the field representative can discover 
what problems are particularly troubling the employer 
and through office preparation can be in a better po- 
sition to advise him at the time of the actual visit. 
Occasionally, it may even be necessary to secure the 
advice of specialists who may accompany the field 
representative. 

This has been especially true in those instances where 
mal-utilization of labor has required the services of a 
trained job analyst. Probably this practice will be- 
come more common as interviewers are trained a- 
specialists to handle the diversified functions of the 
Employment Service. In addition, no field represent- 
ative should undertake a visit without first scrutinizing 
office records to determine the percentage of place- 
ments as against referrals, reasons shown for employer 
rejections of referrals, and discriminatory practices. 
Such a survey may reveal a thoroughly unrealistic ex- 
pectation on the part of the employer to secure the 
type of worker available when labor was plentiful. 

(Continued on page 9) 





EMPLOYER SERVICE INTERVIEWERS IN ACTION 


“QNE-TWO” PUNCH 
FOR VICTORY 


VITALLY IMPORTANT to manpower stabilization 
is the work of the United States Employment Service 
employer contact interviewer. He has, in reality, a 
two-sided task, for he must not only endeavor to satisfy 
the employer’s ever-increasing labor demands but must 
also try to satisfy the employables in their individual 
work preferences. Let us try to get a mental picture 
of how the employer contact interviewer goes about 
his job. 

The first responsibility of the employer contact inter- 
viewer is the promotion and maintenance of good 
public relations with the employer. He must keep 
close contact with the employer, and he must be ever 
ready with helpful suggestions for his problems. Job 
break-downs, for instance, could be suggested as one 
way to get better use of existing manpower. Most 
employers are eager to heed ideas that may help them 
out of a difficult situation. For example, here in the 
South Bend office we were able to make a suggestion 
that helped to tide one employer through his heaviest 
months and at the same time satisfy a group of appli- 
cants. Five South American boys who were attending 
Notre Dame University had difficulty in finding work 
because of their inability to speak English fluently. 
After a discussion with a prospective employer we 
found that the men could be assigned to work in a 
group and thus their language handicap would not 
matter. The employer was “‘out of a hole”; the 
applicants had jobs. 


Critically needed employees have been found, in 
some instances, by canvassing churches and their aux- 
iliary organizations; through the use of posters in 
places of public assemblage; and through radio and 
stage appeals and announcements. Pool rooms and 
social clubs, too, have shown a willingness to cooperate 
in recruitment efforts. In fact the contact interviewer 
is today as well known to civic organizations as he is 
to his own office; by dint of his war tasks he is doing a 
far-reaching job of building good will and respect for 
the USES. 


War production training centers, too, are a channel 
through which to direct applicants to specific jobs, and 
from which qualified men and women for other 
specific jobs can be obtained. For example, one 
employer in our area was faced with hiring a large 
number of aircraft riveters, a skill hitherto foreign to 
our industrial set-up. After contact with war produc- 
tion training agencies we found that one of such agen- 
cies was completely staffed and set up for just such 
type of training. What had looked like a bottleneck 
to production was thus overcome. 

In its wartime role, the USES must stress particu- 
larly the need to use women. At first employers balked 
at the idea but after a time they were persuaded by 
the arguments of the USES employer contact inter- 
viewers, and women are now being utilized in almost 
every known type of job—even shake-out and metal 
pouring—in foundries. We stress also the capabilities 
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of handicapped individuals—a hitherto scarcely 
tapped labor reservoir. In our South Bend area 
employers have opened their doors to physically 
handicapped individuals and are highly pleased with 
results. One small plant manned almost entirely by 
handicapped and aged men is boasting a better pro- 
duction record now than ever before in its history. 
As in the case for womanpower, it sometimes takes a 
great deal of “‘salesmanship” on the part of the em- 
ployer contact interviewer to convince the employer 
that he doesn’t need Hercules for every job. 


In employer contact interviewing, courtesy and a 
sense of humor, good nature, honest effort, considera- 
tion for both employer and applicant all pay big 
dividends. In addition, where such things as upgrad- 
ing are concerned, impartiality is important. Both 
employer and employee must have confidence in our 
efforts to help. Our determinations must be based on 
factual circumstances and not influenced by personal 
“likes” and “dislikes.” 


Employer contact interviewing is really a great job. 
It is important, too, and if we do our level best to 
‘fit men to jobs” and at thé same time satisfy employ- 
ers, we shall be landing a “one-two” punch for vic- 
tory.—Gerorce R. Coker, Interviewer, USES for 
Indiana. 


EYES AND EARS 
OF THE LOCAL OFFICE 


AS I SEE IT, the duties of an employer relations 
interviewer are twofold. First, he is a source of in- 
formation to employers, with respect to the ever- 
changing and broadening services of the Employment 
Service; secondly, under the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s reporting program, he is the agent for the 
gathering of significant labor market information on 
which over-all manpower policies are based. 


In preparing for employer contacts, the employer 
relations interviewer coordinates his activities with 
the functions of other Employment Service personnel. 
Current information is obtained on availability of 
workers, training facilities, and recurrent activities 
with individual establishments. 


Probably more flexibility is allowed in employer 
contacts than in any other operations of the local 
office. This is specifically due to the multiplicity of 
present-day problems in labor supply and utilization, 
and to the various WMC programs. Because the 
average employer relations interviewer cannot antici- 
pate the questions that might be forthcoming from 
the employer to be contacted, he must have enough 
leeway to meet any inquiry that might be made. 

If there is a problem of such a nature that immediate 
advice can be given, the interviewer makes necessary 
suggestions, and advises the employer as to appropriate 
remedial action. In the local office the situation is 
reviewed and discussed with department heads and 
the manager, in order to determine appropriate 
action. If the problem is determined to be beyond 
the scope of the local office, the matter is referred 
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through official channels to the area director with 
the recommendation that specialists and technicians 
be assigned to assist in meeting the problem. 

Normal servicing operations are handled by normal 
processes, but if at any time a problem arises, the 
employer relations interviewer is immediately in- 
formed, so that prompt attention can be given to it, 
and steps are taken, if possible, to prevent it from 
growing more serious. 

But public relations activities have a still wider 
scope. There are contacts with other governmental 
agencies on local office levels, such as with county 
agents and AAA representatives, in order to obtain 
pertinent information on agricultural workers as a 
part of the over-all labor force. 


There are also contacts with agencies and groups 
in the never-ending task of assembling community 
information. This work is under direct supervision 
of the local office manager. By means of other con- 
tacts, information is gathered on training facilities 
and when necessary, need for additional trainees is 
recommended, through channels, to the area director. 
Likewise, through training contacts, graduate trainees 
are made available to local offices for proper handling. 

It has been said that the employer relations inter- 
viewer is the eyes and ears of the local office. It 
can be said with equal truth that he is its right arm.— 
Sam H. Wet, Employment Interviewer, USES, Baton 
Rouge, La. 





(Continued from page 5) 

the ES—330 card. Mr. Sarkin, in his article, suggests 
a folder system for assembling copies of manning tables 
ES-270 reports, referral and placement statistics, com- 
pany labor policies and hiring specifications. Would 
such a folder be apt to become unwieldy? If a folder 
form is desirable, should material other than that enu- 
merated be inserted? Should a summary be made of 
the material filed in the folder? 

A suggestion has also been made that a simple 
5 by 8 form could be used for each employer, on the 
front of which would be recorded, at periodic intervals 
his present and anticipated future employment broken 
down by sex and color, and on the reverse side, the 
dates of field visits with brief notations concerning 
any significant problem or action taken, recorded 
under such headings as Recruitment Problems, Train- 
ing Programs, Employment of Women, and Labor 
Utilization. These entries would be posted not nec- 
essarily after each field visit but only when anything 
significant occurred or was planned. This form 
could be filed in front of the closed orders for that 
employer. What advantage would a form of this sort 
have over the ES—330 form? Could this form be used 
to record a continuing plan of service? Could either 
of these proposed systems be used to provide the 
controls mentioned in problem No. 2? 

Problem No. 4—Providing information to other staff 
members.—It has been said that the employer service 
interviewer should serve as a funnel for channelling 
information from the local office to the employer and 
from the employer to the local office. What means 
can be used to provide information secured from em- 
ployers to other units and divisions of the office with 
as little expenditure of time as possible? 

One local office at its weekly meeting to discuss 
placement priorities provides the opportunity for the 
employer service interviewer to report any significant 
information. The unit heads who are present at the 
meeting then pass on any information which their 
staff members should have. Would this be a satis- 
factory solution? 
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Before making a visit the interviewer should make 
certain that he carries with him an adequate supply 
of all forms required of the employer to conform with 
WMC and Employment Service requirements: man- 
ning tables, replacement schedule forms, ES—270’s, 
order forms, and other forms developed by the local 
office to aid in referral verification. On the actual 
visit the field representative should make every effort 
to show that his aim is to be of service to the employer 
and that this can be furthered by close cooperation 
between the two in a spirit of give and take. He 
should discuss such questions as the relaxation of hir- 
ing specifications and job break-down with the em- 
ployer as a means of solving his labor problems. 
Training services such as the TWI should be pointed 
out to all employers, but especially to those whose 
rapid plant expansion necessitates an intensive and 
continuous training program. 

Turn-over is another problem of employers, who 
often approach the subject with an attitude of utter 
futility. The success of other plants with specific pro- 
grams where poster campaigns, home visitations, and 
transportation committees are used to discourage turn- 
over should be called to the attention of employers. 
In addition, the experience of other companies with 
exit counselors can be used to show the approach to 
the problem of lessening turn-over. 

The manning table, too, can be presented as an em- 
ployer aid. It is not, as some employers have been 
inclined to think “‘just another WMC form.” Em- 
ployers will view it favorably when shown that other 
local employers value it as their first over-all picture 
of the personnel of their entire plant. 

His mission accomplished the interviewer will 
terminate his visit, not, however, without the under- 
standing that he will be available to the employer at 
any time. 

Upon returning to the office, the visit should be 
written up in detail showing the purpose, what has 
been accomplished, and what the plans are for follow- 
up. This type of service augurs well for good relation- 
ships between the USES and industry and business. 








UTILIZING EMPLOYER 


Better Labor 
Utilization 


.. By ALBERT W. BEVAN 


Manager, United States Employment Service, 
Denver, Colorado 


LABOR UTILIZATION has taken the spotlight at 
the Denver office of the United States Employment 
Service. Fundamentally, it is a crusade against waste 
of all types within war plants, including waste of labor, 
time, energy, and materials. 


It is recognized by the personnel of the office that 
in a tight labor market, assisting an employer to 
reduce labor turn-over and fully utilize his present 
employees is equally as important as filling his orders 
for additional workers. The employer relations 
representatives of the USES are continuously obtain- 
ing labor market information from individual em- 
ployers which is needed for developing a plan for 
labor utilization. These staff members are alert to 
mal-utilization of workers and are in a position to 
suggest the use of job analysts or labor utilization 
consultants in appropriate cases. Each time informa- 
tion is collected from an employer, it is immediately 
analyzed and a plan of service is prepared. 


Recently an analysis of the ES-270 Employer Report 
of Current Employment and Anticipated Requirements for 
concerns in Denver revealed that certain problems 
existed within a plant. There was a high labor 
turn-over rate, and although no increase in employ- 
ment was indicated, and few actual job orders had 
been placed with the USES, the firm was carrying on 
an intensive recruitment campaign. 


Wages and working conditions were investigated by 
the contact representative and found to be about 
normal. However, rumors continued to reach the 
Employment Office that wages and working conditions 
were not entirely what they appeared tobe. A request 
was made to the USES Administrative Office to 
arrange for a labor utilization analyst from the 
Regional Office to make a complete plant manpower 
analysis. As a result of this analysis, these specific 
recommendations were made: (1) revision of plant 
personnel records and applications; (2) greater utili- 
zation by the company of minority groups; (3) revision 
of recruitment methods; (4) concentration upon labor 
turn-over problems; (5) a continuing effort to keep 
absenteeism at a low rate; (6) the establishment of a 
job evaluation system upon which to base wage 
incentives; (7) the utilization of part-time workers. 

The majority of these recommendations were put in 
effect immediately. It appeared desirable, however, 
to be more specific with regard to certain problems 
such as the labor turn-over rate which required an 


analysis and study in detail. Hence at a meeting with 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


the managements of the Employment Office and the 
firm an attack upon the problem of labor turn-over 
was charted. The company agreed: 


1. To inaugurate a program of exit interviewing to 
determine why employees were leaving. It was sug- 
gested that a staff member of the USES be delegated 
temporarily to perform this service so that the Em- 
ployment Office would have a complete unbiased pic- 
ture of the problems involved and would be in a 
better position to recommend solutions. 


2. The company also agreed to pay unskilled work- 
ers 65 cents per hour (with the approval of the War 
Labor Board) and allow them to remain at that rate 
throughout a specified training period. The company 
wage scale was 57% cents per hour to start, 62% cents 
after 2 weeks, and 67% cents after 6 weeks. 


3. New employees were to be informed that they 
are being placed on the pay roll as trainees for a 
specified period of time rather than as laborers. 


4. Increased time would be devoted to new em- 
ployees for orientation before job training. Previ- 
ously, very little orientatfon had been given. 


5. There would be an endeavor to develop a more 
personal relationship between management and the 
workers by (a) inaugurating a sponsor system whereby 
one or two seasoned employees would be placed in a 
department to assume the responsibility of looking 
after new employees therein; (6) by providing that 
foremen have a hand in personnel policies}and in 
preparation for this participation a training program 
be established so that they might be prepared to deal 
with the problem of workers in a tight labor market. 


These agreements resulted in the following action: 
The personnel records of this firm have been revised 
by the installation of a cross-reference system and a 
new application form, both of which enabled the firm 
to find other than primary skills of workers. 


The company has also taken definite steps to utilize 
minority groups by hiring 50 Negro women. A search 
of the active application file in recruiting for these 
job openings had revealed no applicants with the 
necessary qualifications. Therefore, the Employment 
Office contact representative servicing this firm 
planned and executed a special recruitment campaign 
in the Negro sections of the city with advertising 
in the Negro newspapers, announcements in churches, 
and the establishment of a special booth in the Negro 
¥.W.C A. 

Recruitment has been channeled entirely through 
the Denver local USES office, and a special recruiter 
for the firm has been placed in the local office with the 
authority to provide special transportation to the plant 
for newly hired workers. 

In an effort to curb the labor turn-over rate, the 
company has established male and female exit inter- 
viewers to determine the actual causes of separations. 
This service has not been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to draw any conclusions, but will un- 
doubtedly lead to constructive action. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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A GUIDE FOR COORDINATED TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Canton Area 
Training Plan 


. . By MAX CHAMBERS and 
RAYMOND S. WARD 


Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission 


TRAINED MANPOWER is the crying need of war 
industry today. 

New workers being hired by war plants at the 
present time are, for the most part, in a pathetically 
“‘sreen”’ state—without an iota of industrial experi- 
ence. Too many plants depend on trial-and-error 
methods of actual job performance to train satisfactory 
workers. The inevitable results of this hit-and-miss, 
in-plant unorganized training are inefficiency, machin- 
ery breakage, material spoilage, labor turn-over and 
absenteeism, all of which add up to a serious imped- 
iment to war production. What can be done to over- 
come this drawback to speedier production? Canton, 
Ohio, a typical Group II area, is convinced it has the 
answer. 


In an effort to help Canton solve its manpower 
needs, representatives of the Bureau of Training in 
Washington and the Regional Division of Training, 
in cooperation with local training representatives, 
recently surveyed the manpower program of Canton 
with the result that training is an integrated part of 
its over-all manpower program. 

Here is Canton’s story: 


Canton, in west-central Ohio, 25 miles south of 
Akron, has for its chief industries iron and steel pro- 
duction and heavy ordnance. Its manpower prob- 
lems, as war progressed, became increasingly difficult. 
Its out-plant training facilities had been reasonably 
good; a few local war plants had full-time training 
directors. The problems in Canton were essentially 
those of other war-production centers. Preemploy- 
ment training was on the decline because plants 
desperately in need of workers were willing to take 
inexperienced, untrained people. In-plant paid- 
employee and supplementary training were on the up- 
swing, but had not been too carefully geared to the 
specific occupational requirements of the industry. 
There were instances even of supplementary training 
in occupations for which there was no known demand 
either by the worker’s employer or elsewhere in the 
area. Other trainees were employed in occupations 
where their training was inadequately utilized. These 
inconsistencies were contributing to labor turn-over 
and_to in- and out-migration in the community. 


Again, some establishments were being adequately 
serviced by small preemployment training programs, 
while others which very well could have profited 
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from such programs were not being served at all. The 
activities of the several training agencies had never 
been adequately coordinated. Manning tables and 
replacement schedules were not being used to best ad- 
vantage in planning the training of replacements. 
Training was, in short, not sufficiently well integrated 
into the over-all manpower program for the area. 

Inadequate statistical data on specific occupational 
employer demand and meager manning table coverage 
made it difficult to determine specific employer needs 
on which a well-organized area training program 
might be developed. 

Canton, famous for its Timken Vocational School— 
the sort of exceptional institution that educators 
dream about in peacetime—did not become training 
conscious despite the vicissitudes of a wartime labor 
market. Not even the largest employers in the com- 
munity seemed to be aware of the inherent benefits of 
training and the agencies responsible for training, 
including the schools, the local employment office, 
and the training agencies of the War Manpower Com- 
mission had not drawn up a program for developing 
its advantages. The training and utilization of 
minority groups had not been fully expanded and on 
an area-wide basis, war training agency service had 
been spotty. 

These were the recognized problems of the area. 
Their solution required organized action to determine 
first, the current and anticipated training needs of the 
essential industries; second, the facilities available to 
meet these needs; and third, the eventual establish- 
ment of a coordinated training program geared to the 
complete training needs of the entire area. 

Once the problems were identified and the remedies 
plotted, the Area Director and cooperating agencies 
swung into action. Training needs by occupations 
and by plants were determined through the ES—270’s, 
manning tables, plant service control tables, and 
training agency reports. 

Next, in order to determine the present utilization 
and trained worker output capacity in the occupations 
needed, a survey of out-plant training facilities was 
made. Once the occupational training needs and the 
facilities for meeting them were known, it was then 


-possible to make specific training recommendations 


for each occupation in the individual plants. 

The next necessary step was the organization of an 
Area Training Council, composed of the representa- 
tives of all training agencies in the area and the Area 
Director. Realizing that a group functions more 
effectively under its own regulations, a suggested 
pattern for an Area Training Program was submitted 
to the newly formed Council and operating principles, 
always essential to smooth functioning, were estab- 
lished. Moreover, the coordination of the several 
training agencies was recognized as essential to the 
full development and use of all training services and, 
since the burden of continuing evaluation falls upon 
the Area Director, the Area Training Supervisor and 
the Area Training Council were given responsi- 
bility as well as authority for evaluating the program 
and for correcting it to meet changing conditions. 
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As finally adopted, the training program for the 
Area consisted of seven major parts: 

1. Recognized operating principles—These include (1) a 
comprehensive plan, (2) a close relationship with the 
stabilization program, (3) recognition of authority and 
responsibility, (4) holding of regular meetings, (5) care- 
ful determination of training needs, (6) designation of 
the appropriate training agency or agencies to make 
plant analyses and plan adequate training programs, 
(7) assignment to cooperating training agencies of 
their responsibilities in carrying out training pro- 
grams. 

2. Coordinating training programs.—An Area Training 
Supervisor was appointed for the purpose of coordi- 
nating the various training programs and promoting 
the fullest cooperation of all training services. 

3. Information on training needs.—Provision was made 
for complete, specific, and current occupational and 
plant information in order to facilitate the prompt and 
accurate determination of training needs. Agencies 
and industries are to be encouraged to make full use 
of all devices that will assist training officials in indi- 
cating current and projected training needs. One of 
the most useful devices in determining training needs 
is the Plant Service Control Table, which is easy to 
prepare; it gives the Area Director a true perspective 
of the plant training needs in his Area. 

4. Plant contact procedure——Plant contacts are im- 
portant because they give the Area Director and the 
Area Training Council a clear picture of what is cur- 
rently going on in the area. The Area Training 
Council has control of plant contact procedure 
through the simple expedient of cooperation which, 
incidentally, provides for all necessary “‘service”’ 
calls, in addition to the contacts necessary to estab- 
lish a program. 

5. Training program development and operation.—Recog- 
nition of training as a key to production and utiliza- 
tion of the well-balanced training program adopted 
by the Area Training Council and Area Director as 
the Canton Training Program, furnishes the Employ- 
ment Service with a valuable device for meeting em- 
ployer demands with better qualified supervisory 
personnel and workers in specific occupations as 
needed. It also provides for the careful selection and 
training of new workers, the upgrading of present 
workers, full development of paid-employee training 
programs, the utilization of each training agency 
to the limit of its capacity, the use of all sound train- 
ing devices, practices, and standards in giving plants 
“tailor-made” training programs. This area train- 
ing program makes provision for the employment 
of the new worker at his highest skill immediately 
after his training period. It recognizes the prime re- 
sponsibility of the USES for securing commitments 
from plants for workers to be trained in specific skills; 
for clearly defined job specifications; for deciding how 
many persons are needed and how soon; for the re- 
cruitment and placement of trainees. 

The maintenance, by the Area Director, of clear-cut 
agreements between all participating and cooper- 
ating agencies is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the program. 


6. Public relations in the area-——The intensiveness 
of the public relations program for training depends 
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upon Area need for skilled and semiskilled workers. 
The preparation of training material by any and all 
of the agencies reflects the overall coordinated Area 
manpower policy, as approved by the Area Training 
Council and the Area Director. The use of all sound 
devices and orderly presentation of selected subject 
matter are carefully timed. The Area Training Council 
and associated war agencies appear to be anxious to 
coordinate their public relations programs. The 
VTWPW (Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers) has requested the Employment Service to 
distribute material concerning the courses offered as 
an aid in filling all available training stations. 

7. Evaluation of the training program.—The War 
Manpower Commission has consistently promoted the 
continuous evaluation of the WMC program. To be 
continuously effective, the Area Training Council 
agreed that its Area Training Program must be 
critically analyzed at regular intervals and essential 
adjustments must be promptly made. 

The Canton Area Training Program was “‘tailored 
to fit” the Canton Area, and might therefore not be 
adaptable for every other area without modification. 
Its value for other areas is apparent in the fact that 
the State Manpower Director for Ohio has adopted 
the Canton Program for all Ohio State areas. ‘Area 
Training Program Guide,” a pamphlet describing 
the Canton Program in detail has just been published 
and is available to WMC officials upon request from 
the Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from page 10) 


The company has also arranged for a sponsor in each 
of its departments who will serve in a liaison capacity 
to help orient new employees in the department. In 
each case the name of the new employee is sent through 
the department head to the sponsor and sometime 
during the early part of the shift or the beginning of 
the first lunch hour he introduces himself to the new 
employee. He suggests eating lunch with him, and 
volunteers to show him around the building, and in 
general offers him that companionship without which 
the new employee may feel at a loss. A staff member 
in the personnel department has also been designated 
to see that all new employees are properly trained and 
receive proper plant orientation. 

Other suggestions have been followed, too, such as 
the hiring of new employees in the unskilled category 
as trainees for a specified period of time, and the use 
of part-time workers. This positive action by the 
firm has reduced turn-over—in some departments as 
much as 50 percent. 

The following suggestions have been accepted by the 
employer as part of a continuing plan to combat his 
labor troubles and promote fuller utilization: (1) 
he will submit to the Denver local office a current 
list of all individuals who quit but were not given 
statements of availability by the company so that 
an effort can be made to return them to their jobs; 
(2) the company will appoint a housing committee 
to facilitate the housing of new employees from other 
areas. This suggestion arose when it became known 
that the shortage of housing in Denver had caused 
the loss of a number of applicants. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHANNELING WORKERS 


Why Controlled 
Referral? 


. By JOHN C. DAVIS 


Chief, Stabilization Program Section, Bureau of 
Placement, War Manpower Commission 


LABOR HOARDING, high turn-over and absen- 
teeism rates, pirating of workers—these were the 
problems which, during our war program, have been 
demanding cure or at least alleviation if our man- 
power requirements were to be met. 


The first comprensive answer given to these prob- 
lems by the War Manpower Commission was the 
inauguration of employment stabilization programs. 
Developed primarily as a means of reducing turn- 
over, the heart of these programs is the Statement of 
Availability. 

As employment stabilization programs were adopted 
on an area basis during the last half of 1942 and the 
first half of 1943, it became evident that they were 
so significant for the country as a whole that some 
uniformity of essential elements was desirable. The 
WMG, therefore, issued Regulation No. 7 which codi- 
fied and made uniform the best features of various 
local stabilization programs by establishing national 
minimum standards for all employment stabilization 
programs. Most important are the conditions of the 
regulation under which a worker is justified in chang- 
ing employment: (1) he has been discharged, or his 
employment has been otherwise terminated by his 
employer; (2) he has been laid off for an indefinite 
period, or for a period of seven or more days; (3) con- 
tinuance of his employment would involve undue 
personal hardship; (4) such employment is or was at 
a wage or salary or under working conditions below 
standards established by State or Federal law or 
regulation, or (5) such employment is or was at-a 
wage or salary below a level established or approved 
by the National War Labor Board (or agency au- 
thorized to adjust wages or approve adjustments 
thereof) as warranting adjustment, and the employer 
has failed to adjust the wage in accordance with such 
level or to apply to the appropriate agency for such 
adjustment or approval thereof. Whenever one or 
more of these conditions exists, the worker is entitled 
to a Statement of Availability permitting him to take 
any job in an essential activity, or, if he is subject to 
controlled referral, to a referral to a specific job. 

Regulation 7 also provides that workers under- 
utilized either on the basis of time or skill may apply 
to the USES office for referral to a job that will utilize 
them fully. 

In addition to reducing turn-over, it was also neces- 
sary to make provision for “‘allocating” scarce workers. 
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Whenever labor demand exceeds labor supply it 
becomes necessary to evaluate the demand in order {to 
determine which is most important. Scarce employees 
are then “allocated” to the most important demand 
and temporarily withheld from the employer whose 
labor demand is less important in terms of war 
goals. 

On December 14, 1942, the WMC gave national 
sanction to the basic principle of allocation by instruct- 
ing its local United States Employment Service offices 
to give priority to incoming orders: “If more than one 
order from employers in essential activity is pending at 
one time in an occupation in which the supply of 
workers is inadequate to fill these orders, . . . number 
these orders . . . in sequence according to their 
relative importance in the war effort.” 

Regulation No. 7, in recognition of the importance 
of channeling certain workers to specific employers, 
provided that some groups could only be hired when 
referred to an employer by the USES. This proced- 
ure, called “controlled referral,’ may be defined as @ 
program under which workers may secure jobs and employers: 
may hire workers only upon referral by, or in accordance with 
arrangements with, the USES. Whereas a Statement of 
Availability permits a worker to accept employment 
with any essential employer, USES referral limits an 
employee to accepting employment with a specific 
employer to whom he has been “referred.” 

The primary objective of controlled referral is 
to ensure that workers remain in jobs where they are 
making a maximum contribution to the war program, 
and to channel workers not making a maximum 
contribution on their present jobs into other jobs 
where they can contribute most to the war program. 

Regulation No. 7 provides for controlled referral 
of: 

1. In-migrants——In order to prevent excessive mi- 
gration, and to insure their full utilization, in-migrants 
may be hired only upon referral by the USES. 


2. Agricultural workers—This important group is 
permitted to leave agricultural employment only 
upon specific referral by the USES (except for short 
periods) in order to ensure a proper allocation of 
workers between agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment. 


3. Workers under-utilized on their present jobs.—Workers 
employed beneath their top skill, or at less than full 
time, should be permitted to change to jobs in which 
they will be fully utilized. In order to ensure that they 
do actually transfer to such jobs, they are sent out by 
the USES to specific employment. 


4. Workers transferring from essential to less-essential 
employment.—In general, no worker should be per- 
mitted to move from essential to less-essential employ- 
ment. Such transfers may be permitted, however, if 
the USES determines that a move to a specific job 
in less-essential activity would be in the interest of 
the war program, and refers the worker to that 
job. 

5. Critical workers—Throughout the country there 
are a number of occupations in which total demand far 
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exceeds total supply. In order to permit a sure alloca- 
tion of these workers to the jobs where they are most 
urgently needed, they are channeled through the 
USES. 

The same logic that requires controlled referral 
of critical workers justifies the addition of other 
groups of workers who may be hired only upon refer- 
ral by the USES. When there is a shortage of certain 
workers (those in specific occupations in addition 
to those in the national critical list, all male workers, 
workers in certain occupations in specific activities, 
or all workers) there is a need to ensure that these 
workers are supplied first to employers whose pro- 
duction is most urgent and whose production is 
lagging. 

Therefore in addition to the uniform national provi- 
sions for controlled referral (critical workers, in- 
migrants, workers under-utilized, and agricultural 
workers) Regulation No. 7 contains certain optional 
provisions whereby other workers may be subject to 
controlled referral if such control is considered desir- 
able. Local programs may require that the following 
categories of individuals may be hired only upon re- 
ferral by, or in accordance with arrangements with, 
the USES: (1) those for work in specified types of oc- 
cupations in activities in which manpower shortages 
threaten critically needed production; (2) those for 
work in specified shortage occupations (in addition to 
critical occupations); (3) persons whose Statements of 
Availability indicate that they were most recently en- 
gaged in such occupations; (4) workers who can be 
readily identified as able to meet specifications re- 
quired for work in such occupations or activities; a 
program containing such a provision may apply only 
to a labor market area which, on the date of approval 
of the program, was classed by the WMC as Group I 
or Group II area; or (5) all types of workers. A pro- 
gram containing provisions—based on (4) or (5)— 
may apply only to a labor market area which, on the 
date of approval of the program, was classified by the 
WMC as a Group I or Group II area. 

Thus, the scope of controlled referral may vary 
from the minimum prescribed by Regulation No. 7 to 
all the workers in a specific labor market area. Con- 
fusion has arisen because of the tendency to assume 
that controlled referral exists only when a substantial 
proportion of the workers (i. e., all males, or all work- 
ers in production and maintenance occupations in 
manufacturing, etc.) in an area may be hired only 
upon referral by the USES, or through approved 
channels. 

With so much variation in the programs it is evident 
that a generalized statement indicating the number of 
areas operating under controlled referral plans has 
little meaning unless broken down to show what 
workers are subject to controlled referral in each area. 
At this writing, 12 areas have controlled referral of all 
male workers: Buffalo, Syracuse, Newark, Louisville, 
Benton Harbor, Lorain-Elyria, Warren, Youngstown, 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Portland-Vancouver, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. Syracuse controls the 
referral of males transferring within less-essential 
activities, while all male workers for heavy factory 
labor are subject to controlled referral in the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs area. 
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Controlled referral of all workers is in effect in 14 
areas, including Lima, Sidney, Dayton, and Spring- 
field, Ohio; Monroe, Mich.; Brunswick and Savannah, 
Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Panama City, Miss.; Charleston, 
S. C., and Seattle, Wash. The programs in Trenton, 
N. J., Canton, Ohio, and northern California provide 
for controlled referral of all workers last employed in 
essential activity. The latter category of workers is 
also subject to controlled referral throughout most of 
the States of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 


It is roughly estimated that, exclusive of those 
workers subject to control in all programs (in-migrants, 
agricultural, and critical workers), approximately 
one-tenth of the nonagricultural labor force, or 4.6 
million workers, is subject to controlled referral. 


In administering controlled referral programs cer- 
tain mechanisms are commonly used. For example, 
if workers are to be offered jobs first with those em- 
ployers whose production is most urgent and whose 
manpower shortages are most acute, local USES 
offices must be supplied with current authentic data 
indicating the number and types of workers to be 
supplied to specific employers, and the order in which 
workers should be sent to these employers. In most 
areas, priority and allocation determinations are made 
in the local office on a day-to-day, informal basis. 
In a number of areas, formal manpower priorities are 
established by setting up a Production Urgency Com- 
mittee to fix relative urgency of production, and a 
Manpower Priority Committee to translate the pro- 
duction urgencies into manpower priorities. The 
two committees supply an indispensable guide to the 
local office in its job of allocating a scarce supply of 
workers among a large number of job openings. 


In some areas where acute shortages of labor (all 


workers, males, or workers in specific occupations) * 


exist, the mere exposure of workers to jobs in the order 
established by the manpower priority list will not 
result in satisfying the minimum needs of employers 
producing critical goods whose production is lagging 
because of manpower shortages. In these areas, it is 
necessary to set a limit on the number of jobs that a 
worker will be offered and to determine the conse- 
quences to workers who refuse more than the limited 
number of jobs. A policy of limitation on referral may 
be a mechanism necessary to make controlled referral 
effective, but is no more an inherent part of a con- 
trolled referral program than Production Urgency or 
Priorities Committees, 


To date 11 Production Urgency Committees have 
been established. Area Manpower Priorities Com- 
mittees are in operation in Akron, Buffalo, central 
Connecticut, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Newark, Portland, San Diego, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. Additional Manpower Priorities and 
Production Urgency Committees are being currently 
established. 


Employment ceilings are a useful means for setting 
over-all limits on employers’ employment levels. 
Ceilings may be set either before or after extensive 
controlled referral is adopted. Ceilings may, however, 
be made an effective means of minimizing manpower 
demands and promoting proper allocating of man- 
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power in areas where controlled referral is not appro- 
priate (as in nondiversified areas). 

Employment ceilings may be set for specific firms in 
the area and not for all firms, or ceilings may be set 
for either firms in essential or less-essential activities or 
both. Employment ceilings supplement rather than 
supplant allocation of workers under controlled referral 
programs. 

There is a misconception that under controlled 
referral programs workers have no choice of jobs and 
that employers may never hire workers except when 
referred by the USES. Asa matter of fact, employees 
do have the right to refuse a job under certain cir- 
cumstances and with relatively few exceptions have a 
choice of jobs. The phrase “tn accordance with arrange- 
ments with the United States Employment Service,” permits 
provisions in such programs whereby other agencies 
may be permitted to make referrals to employers and 
certain employers may be given the consent of the 
USES to hire certain workers directly. In some areas 
the objective of channeling workers to the points 
where they are most needed can be achieved by 
authorizing unions which have hiring contracts with 
employers to refer their own members. Staff limi- 


SELECTIVE 


Program For 
Handicapped — 


. . By RALPH W. EMMONS 


Supervisor, Physically Handicapped Applicants 
United States Employment Service for Ohio 


WHEN WAR BROKE OUT in Europe, the United 
States Employment Service in Ohio saw that the pro- 
duction demands upon this Nation would be far in 
excess of normal output and made plans accordingly. 
To make the best use of every worker and the great- 
est use of all workers, we planned a program of se- 
lective placement for all types of workers, including 
the group known as “the physically handicapped.” 

In Ohio, until recent years, the program for physi- 
cally handicapped workers was more or less of the 
type considered appropriate for a limited or minority 
group; in the minds of many employers it was ade- 
quate for a segment of the total labor supply not 
generally used. We sought to make the plan as 
simple as possible, for simplicity helps both the per- 
son handling the case and the handicapped person 
being interviewed for a prospective job. 

Our standards, however, require that personnel 
assigned to placement of the physically handicapped 
must be,sympathetic toward their special problems, 
and must exercise good judgment in meeting a variety 
of situations. They are aware of the policy that good 
service to this particular class of applicants is a major 
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PLACEMENT FILLS 


tations of the USES may also dictate the use of other 
referral agencies in some areas. The existence of 
such provisions is not, however, a required feature of 
controlled referral programs. 

Controlled referral does not mean “controlled 
hiring.” Employers still have the right to reject 
workers referred to them by the USES. 

Controlled referral should not be inaugurated where 
one or two large companies completely dominate the 
local labor market, because most workers will be 
referred to them anyway. It is much more logical to 
set “employment ceilings.” Neither should sole 
reliance insolving local manpower problems be placed 
on controlled referral. A controlled referral program 
should be accompanied by a well-developed manpower 
program. There is, in fact, experience to indicate 
that controlled referral, in the absence of a direct effort 
to reduce manpower demands, to increase labor sup- 
ply, and to utilize the existing labor supply more 
effectively, may be futile. If, however, this procedure 
is established after other aspects of the manpower 
program have been developed and are under way, con- 
trolled referral can be an effective mechanism for 
meeting the manpower problems of local areas. 


LABOR NEED 


obligation of the USES. Staff representatives assigned 
to the physically handicapped problem in local 
offices have long since corrected the all-too-common 
“complex” that every physically handicapped person 
constitutes a problem of huge proportions. The solu- 
tion in the majority of cases lies, for the most part, in 
relating the physical disability to the demands of the 
job. In other words, the representative must have a 
knowledge of industry and employer needs, the type of 
equipment or machinery that can be operated by a 
handicapped person, as well as an understanding of 
the physical and occupational limitations of each 
applicant, and he must secure the willingness of 
employers to cooperate in their employment. 

The program has produced results. Because care- 
ful selection is made, very few referrals are rejected, 
and the majority of those placed have proved to be 
satisfactory workers—in many instances exceeding the 
expectations of the employer. 

Placements of physically handicapped reached a 
new high in Ohio in 1940, and in 1941 placements 
were even better, topping the previous year by 1,293. 
By 1942 the number reached a total of 8,962—almost 
one-tenth of the total USES placements of the physi- 
cally handicapped during that year total for the first 
11 months of 1943 was 12,016. 

We were proud of our fine record and many of us 
believed that we had nearly exhausted the supply of 
employable handicapped persons. We were jolted 
from our complacency, however, by a warning from 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
that it would be necessary to recruit more workers 
and all types of qualified workers should be utilized if 
industry was to meet its war production goal. 

It was a challenge to the USES—and we accepted it. 
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To get some idea of our supply, we inventoried all 
physically handicapped applicants registered with 
USES offices throughout Ohio. This was in January 
1943. The inventory was far-reaching, and the report 
made from it is perhaps one of the most complete ever 
made in this field by any State. Tables provided data 
on the total number of persons registered at each of 
our 52 field offices; the number of handicapped regis- 
trants by occupational group, by sex, color, veteran 
status, educational background, nature of handicap, 
and by placement prospects in the light of the nature 
of the handicap and type of occupation. We discov- 
ered that there were 89,117 persons registered in the 
active file and of that number, 7,317, or one out of 
every twelve, were physically handicapped to some 
degree. About 12 percent of the male registrants and 
3 percent of female registrants had some physical im- 
pairment. The proportion of physically handicapped 
registrants to all registrants varied considerably in the 
different USES offices, with a range of from 1.6 to 16.2 
percent. This may have been due to several factors— 
the industrial pattern, the extent of employer accept- 
ance, or tightness of the labor market. 

Only about one-fifth of the handicapped regis- 
trants were skilled workers. One out of every six 
was classified as a service worker; one out of seven 
as semiskilled; and one in ten as inexperienced or 
untrained. Twenty-five percent had some structural 
impairment, hernia predominating; 2C percent had 
sensory impairments with partial blindness or deaf- 
ness most prevalent; 15 percent had limb impair- 
ments, and an additional 11 percent had lost some 
part of a limb through amputation. Sixty-one per- 
cent were 45 years of age or over, with more than one- 
half of the skilled workers listed in this group 55 years 
of age or over. Two-thirds of the total number of 
physically handicapped did not go beyond grammar 
school and only 4 percent attended college. 

From this inventory a break-down was made to 
determine the number of persons who should be 
certified to the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. A further analysis by individual USES offices 
determined the number of handicapped workers, re- 
gardless of age, who at some time had efficiency in a 
critical skill now required in the war effort. This in- 
formation was forwarded to each USES office with 
an urgent request that special efforts be made at once 
to place those workers. As a result many were satis- 
factorily placed in important war jobs that utilized 
their highest skills. It had been estimated that 1,842 
of the 7,317 listed in the inventory could be placed 
within 60 days. Actually, 1,532 were placed in Feb- 
ruary and 1,403 in March—a good demonstration, 
we believe, of what perseverance of local office efforts 
will achieve. 

For the first six months of the present year, 6,924 
placements of handicapped applicants have been 
made, slightly more than double the number for the 
same period in 1942. They included practically 
every type of physically handicapped worker. Now 
the supply of deaf workers is nearly exhausted. The 
blind are contributing their services in war industries 
where, in some instances, a wife with vision or partial 
vision is the working companion of a blind husband, or 
vice versa. Handicapped persons with impairment 
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of or loss of one or both limbs or arms are giving an 
excellent account of themselves on jobs heretofore 
thought impossible for any but physically normal 
persons. Workers with structural impairments have 
been placed in many types of employment; for instance 
midgets are the personnel officer’s solution to jobs 
where working space is limited; persons with spastic 
paralysis are making excellent production records. 

The physically handicapped can be found doing a 
fine job in agriculture, transportation, business organ- 
izations, stores, and in industry. A sample study 
revealed 16 different handicapped types rendering 
service in 31 different types of employment. Handi- 
capped persons who had reached the retirement age 
have been returned to active duty. In short, there 
seems to be no limit to the type of work the physically 
handicapped worker can do efficiently, if he is oc- 
cupationally fitted and carefully selected for a specific 
job. 

Employers report that the attendance record of 
the handicapped is on a par with, and in many cases 
better than, that of other workers. Rarely do they 
give cause for discharge or voluntarily terminate 
their services. 

In order to make our efforts as complete as possible 
and have the supply of employable “handicaps” at 
work prior to future calls for them, we are at the 
present time engaged in a “mop up” campaign. 
Acting jointly with the State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, surveys have been, or will be made in 
every industrial area of the State. A representative 
from each agency will act on a joint interviewing 
committee. 

Building a mailing list from the names of physically 
handicapped persons registered with the USES, the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and other 
public and private groups sent personal letters to each 
handicapped person within a designated area, 
advising him of the purpose of the coming survey. 
Each physically handicapped person was invited to 
confer with the survey group at a specified time at the 
local USES office providing he had an employment 
or rehabilitation problem to present. Letters were 
also sent to many employers within the same areas 
requesting their cooperation, while local newspapers 
and radio were used to publicize the over-all effort. 

Up to this time, surveys have been completed in 
Akron, Canton, and Youngstown, all important in- 
dustrial areas located adjacent to agricultural com- 
munities. About 25 percent of the number notified 
sought interviews. Ten percent were placed in em- 
ployment during the period of the survey or immedi- 
ately thereafter, and a number were placed in training 
for future employment. Only 10 percent were found 
to be unemployable at the present time and possibly 
one-half of this group will never be able to qualify 
for employment. 

In planning to meet the problems of the future it is 
my opinion that we must recognize that the USES 
has a twofold responsibility; it must plan to meet the 
rehabilitation and employment problems of handi- 
capped persons returning from the Armed Services, 
and it must not differentiate in the service to be 
extended to handicapped civilians injured on the 
production line of duty. 
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